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ORE  than  a  quarter  century  ago,  the  na¬ 
tives  of  Assuit,  the  largest  town  in  Up¬ 
per  Egypt,  had  become  familair  with  the 
passing  throu  gh  th  eir  filthy  crooked  lanes  of  a 
curious  vehicle,  the  first  and  last  of  its  kind  ever 
seen  in  Egypt.  It  was  a  low  India  carriage 
drawn  by  a  small  donkey  which  was  slowly  and 
.cautiously  led  by  a  cross,  but  trusty  old  native 
servant. 


This  queer  little  vehicle  which  was  seen  every 
day  wandering  out  and  in  the  byways  had  but 
one  occupant,  a  sweet  faced  old  lady,  short, 
stout,  somewhat  deaf  and  totally  blind.  Her 
mind  was  keen,  her  interests  wide  and  deep,  and 
her  nature  as  ardent  as  on  the  day,  thirty  years 
before,  when  she  took  up  her  life  work  as  a 
young  woman  in  down  trodden,  sin  cursed 
Egypt. 

As  the  jinricksha  slowly  wended  its  way 
from  house  to  house,  the  children  in  their  love 
for  her  would  sing  out  ‘ ‘Sit t  McKown  is  here,” 
so  that  the  whole  neighborhood  of  poor,  ignor¬ 
ant  natives  would  welcome  her. 

But  the  day  came  when  the  little  vehicle 
ceased  to  go  about  on  its  errands  of  love,  and 
the  familiar  face  of  the  sweet  old  blind  occupant 
was  seen  no  more  in  Egypt. 

Today  the  name  of  Miss  McKown,  the  pio¬ 
neer  lady  missionary  in  Upper  Egypt,  still  lin¬ 
gers  in  the  neglected  lanes  of  Assuit  and  is 


honored  even  by  the  present  generation  who 
never  knew  its  owner. 

Miss  McKown  was  born  in  Elizabeth,  Pa.,  in 
1834.  She  taught  in  Sabbath  School  at  the 
age  of  fourteen  and  in  a  public  school  at  six¬ 
teen.  Eight  years  later  she  graduated  from 
Monmouth  College,  Illinois,  and  then  became 
the  principal  of  a  Ladies’  Seminary  in  Oskaloosa, 
Iowa.  From  this  position,  full  of  promise,  the 
Foreign  Mission  Board  of  the  United  Presbyter¬ 
ian  Church  called  her  to  go  as  a  Missinoary  to 
Egypt. 

This  call  she  recognized  as  the  voice  o  f  the 
Lord  and  sailed  on  a  long,  tedious  and  danger¬ 
ous  voyage  for  Egypt  October  6,  1  860.  At  that 
time  there  were  only  two  mission  stations  open¬ 
ed  among  the  eleven  million  Mohammedan  and 
Copts  of  Egypt — one  at  Alexandria  and  one  at 
Cairo. 

During  Miss  McKown’s  five  years  stay  in  Alex¬ 
andria  she  realized  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  make  of  her  school  (whose  pupils  were  drawn 
from  the  medley  of  foreign  nationalities  that 
jostled  each  other  at  Egypt’s  outer  door),  a  lever 
that  would  raise  Egypt’s  womanhood  to  a  higher 
plane  of  living.  So  at  her  own  request  she  was 
released  from  the  work  in  Alexandria,  and 
turned  her  face  toward  the  new  center  of  Pro¬ 
testantism  at  Assuit  in  the  heart  of  Upper 
Egypt.  She  traveled  two  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  in  a  small  Nile  boat  of  the  ruder  sort.  The 
roof  of  her  tiny  apartment  at  the  stern  of  the 
boat  was  so  low  that  she  could  not  stand  erect 
in  it,  but  her  heart  was  full  of  joy  and  hope  over 
the  limitless  possibilities  for  Egypt’s  womanhood. 
Through  a  rich  native  who  was  secretly  a  Chris¬ 
tian  she  was  able  to  secure  a  small  home.  She 
set  apart  one  room  for  her  school.  It  opened 
with  three  pupils  but  ere  long  she  had  enrolled 
thirty  young  girls.  This  proved  to  be  but  a 
miniature  of  the  schools  of  the  future.  In  those 
pioneer  days  the  missionaries  dreamed  dreams  of 


the  growth  of  educational  work  in  Egypt  which 
are  no  longer  mere  visions  but  realities. 

To  Miss  McKown  there  came  in  the  summer 
of  1  884  a  far  reaching  trial  that  vitally  in¬ 
fluenced  her  whole  future.  One  evening  when, 
with  one  of  the  missionaries,  she  was  enjoying 
from  the  deck  of  a  Nile  boat,  the  beauties  of 
the  moonlight  on  the  water,  she  was  struck  at 
the  sight  of  a  shadow  on  the  surface  of  the 
moon.  Calling  others  attention  to  the  strange 
appearance,  she  sadly  disocvered  that  it  was 
visible  to  no  eyes  but  her  own.  Remembering 
that  her  father  had  spent  many  years  of  his  life 
in  blindness,  she  was  quick  to  read  in  the  alter¬ 
ed  face  of  the  moon  a  warning  of  approaching 
night  to  herself.  Notwithstanding  frequent 
operations  by  skilled  occulists,  six  years  later 
she  became  totally  blind.  But  she  rejoiced  that 
she  could  give  herself  w  holly  to  ha  rem  work, 
which  she  loved.  After  a  time  she  grew  ner¬ 
vous  of  donkey  riding  as  a  means  of  conveyance 
from  house  to  house,  so  she  began  her  daily 
journeys  in  the  little  India  jinricksha  under 
Salih’s  watchful  care. 

Miss  McKown  remained  for  several  years  ca¬ 
pable  of  doing  many  things  for  the  mission  that 
cheated  her  blindness  of  its  power  to  narrow  her 
life.  Besides  reading  from  books  for  the  blind 
in  the  native  homes,  she  learned  to  use  a  type¬ 
writer  and  on  it  she  wrote  the  story  “Aunt  Rosa 
of  Assuit” — the  first  leaflet  published  by  the 
Women’s  Board  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church. 

In  time  the  conviction  grew  upon  Miss  Mc¬ 
Kown  that  she  was  able  to  do  less  and  less  work, 
and  fearing  she  might  become  a  burden  to  the 
Mission  she  sent  in  her  resignation  to  her  Mis¬ 
sion  Board  and  sailed  for  America,  April,  I  894. 
Much  as  her  friends  coveted  the  privilge  of 
caring  for  her,  she  persisted  in  carrying  out  her 
plan  to  spend  the  rest  of  her  days  in  an  Aged 
People’s  Home.  She  entered  the  United  Pres¬ 
byterian  Home  in  Wilkinsburg,  Pa.,  in  I  895,  and 


occupied  one  of  the  missionary  rooms  which  was 
provided  with  everything  that  loving  friends 
could  arrange  for  her  comfort  and  pleasure. 

God’s  crowning  mercy  to  her  was,  that  be¬ 
fore  she  had  time  to  grow  weary  o£  life  He  called 
her  to  her  rich  reward.  Thus  suddenly  her 
blindness  vanished  and  she  beheld  the  glory  of 

God  in  the  face  of  His  Son,  her  Saviour - Jesus 

Christ. 

While  to  the  women  of  America  the  Christian 
Hospital  in  Tanta,  Egypt,  stands  as  a  memorial 
to  Miss  McKown,  to  the  women  of  Egypt  her 
name  will  ever  be  connected  with  the  education 
of  girls  in  the  Pressly  Memorial  Institute,  Assuit. 
Egypt. 
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